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A Collector Looks at Walt Whitman 


BY EDWARD NAUMBURG, JR., 


This essay is the second in our series intended to survey the collecting interests 
of Princeton alumni who are numbered among the Friends of the Library. 
Those who were fortunate enough to see the recent Whitman exhibition which 
Mr. Naumburg arranged in the Treasure Room will not soon forget the 
pleasant surprise of ‘infinite riches.” The cases fairly bulged with the assort- 
ment of books—all the editions of Leaves of Grass printed during Whitman’s 
lifetime—and manuscripts. Other memorabilia included presentation copies, 
scores of photographs, corrected proof sheets, and scarce pamphlets. We are 
happy to complement this exhibition with Mr. Naumburg’s own discussion 
of his interest in book-collecting in general; Whitman in particular. 


HE Princeton undergraduate of the early 1920s, if 
B pene, of a bibliophilic urge, was undoubtedly a 
thwarted collector. ‘The splendid literary background provided 
by the lectures of Professors Root, Parrott, and Spaeth might 
have led him to covet a first edition of Tom Jones, First Folio, 
or some precious little volumes—in original boards, uncut—to 
represent the highest achievements of the Romantic poets. I 
mean, of course, that the English Department provided no 
courses in American literature or on contemporary writers: 
fields which might have induced the student to collect first 
editions of authors whose books were available and not too 
expensive. In those years the imaginative collectors whose 
eyes had been opened were picking up many rarities which 
only a recent revaluation of American literature has placed 
in the high-priced category. I sometimes look with wonder and 
envy at my priced catalogue of the Wakeman sale of American 
authors, in 1924. At that great sale was dispersed, at astonish- 
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ingly moderate prices, a remarkable collection of famous and 
scarce books by Thoreau, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier and 
Poe. It seems incredible that our American classics were com- 
paratively neglected by many collectors—and also by many 
professors and librarians—such a short time ago. 

My book collecting began with Conrad. As soon as I had 
fallen under the spell of that lush, romantic prose I wanted to 
own my favorite novels of his, in first editions. In retrospect, I 
am rather proud that my first earnings after graduation bought 
a “first” of The Nigger of the Narcissus. To me, it still remains 
one of the truly great books. And the preface, suppressed in 
the first edition, but separately printed by Conrad, will always 
be my choice for the best essay on the writing art. So my 
Conrads, now but a small portion of my library, were the 
means of acquainting me with fellow collectors, booksellers, 
and the collecting game. Then followed the visits to the old- 
book shops, to the interesting personalities in the rare book 
- trade, the poring over auction sale catalogues, the first reading 
of Newton’s Amenities, the mail from abroad, from Sotheby’s 
and the famous London dealers. I was inoculated with the 
virus of an expensive disease which was difficult to combat. 

Thereafter, favorite books in first editions began to fill my 
shelves, although I no longer had the desire to collect all of an 
author’s works, as with Conrad. Heterogeneity became the 
rule. Thus an 1866 edition of Alice in Wonderland might find its 
shelfmates in my library to be so different as Silas Marner and 
The Forsyte Saga. From the very first, I had indulged my in- 
terest in early juveniles, from those tiny illustrated chapbooks 
and primers of the eighteenth century to Huckleberry Finn or 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. A children’s section became an important 
part of my library, and I didn’t see why a first printing of 
‘Peter Piper Picked a Peck of Pickled Peppers” wasn’t as im- 
portant, perhaps, as the doggerel rhythms of The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. 

Probably summer vacations in New England and visits to 
historical landmarks made me aware of my abysmal ignorance 
of American literary history. I wanted to find, and to read 
and collect, those books as truly native to America as the clam 
chowder at Nantucket or the old covered bridges in Vermont. 
Soon there began to appear among my prized books such 
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classics as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Two Years Before the Mast, Elsie 
Venner, Walden, Ethan Frome, and Spoon River Anthology. But who 
should say that representative works of Ring Lardner, Vachel 
Lindsay, Dorothy Parker, Ernest Hemingway and John Stein- 
beck didn’t belong there as well. They are there now, with 
many others which will be considered classics, I believe, in 
three or four decades. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the foundation stone of an 
American library is Walt Whitman. The most fiercely dis- 
cussed of all our authors, Whitman has been analyzed in print 
with eloquence, with anger, with envy, with prudish misun- 
derstanding; but mostly with appreciative prolixity. And to- 
day he seems to stand alone, startlingly fresh and vital. It is 
worthy of note that the year 1855 saw the publication of books 
so widely divergent in spirit as Leaves of Grass, Hiawatha, and 
Browning’s Men and Women. Few can forget their first reading 
of the Leaves, because the presentation of a new and different 
sensory experience was theirs, as though one accustomed to 
the slight and pretty melodies were suddenly to come upon the 
elemental sonorities and majesty of Bach. 

I first read Whitman in a cheap edition. But I wanted at 
least an early edition, even though I then feared that a “‘first”’ 
Leaves of Grass would never be mine. So one day in 1927, I 
bought a third edition, printed by Thayer and Eldridge in 
Boston, in 1861. I found it in the bookshop of a man whose 
name appears in nearly every modern book on Whitman and 
is always surrounded with expressions of esteem and gratitude. 
But the third edition is one of the ugliest books I know. Bound 
in a poor quality of cloth (buckram was scarce in the Civil War 
period), with hideously embossed wavy lines on its covers, it is 
thick and unwieldy. Yet it was the first edition of Leaves to 
carry a publisher’s name on the title page. After my purchase 
I returned home and opened my package to find that my 
bookseller friend had tucked in a copy of A Concise Bibliography 
of Walt Whitman, of which he was co-author. “I give them 
away to help the poor publisher who was rash enough to 
issue it,” he wrote me when I had thanked him for his gen- 
erosity. That bibliography, which cost me nothing, proved to 
be the most expensive in my library, for it started me on the 
road to collecting Whitman seriously. 
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My Whitman collection begins chronologically with the 
early journalistic efforts, the rather banal pieces that appeared 
in magazines such as The Democratic Review, around 1841. Then 
comes what is considered Whitman’s first book, a paper-bound 
supplement to The New World, 1842, edited by Park Benjamin. 
This temperance novel entitled Franklin Evans was his only 
attempt at the novel form, and later he was heartily ashamed 
of it. The circumstances of the publication of the Leaves in 1855, 
with its twelve poems mostly set in type by Whitman himself, 
and of the second edition, 1856, with its thirty-two poems and 
the famous quotation from Emerson’s letter boldly printed on 
the backstrip, are known to all. But with the third edition one 
encounters the full flowering of a mannerism which I have 
found most interesting in my study of Whitman—his self- 
advertising in the form of amusingly arrogant but unsigned 
reviews of Leaves, written by the poet himself. To advance the 
sale of that Thayer and Eldridge monstrosity, the third edition, 
. the publishers issued a little paper-bound booklet called Leaves 
of Grass Imprints, containing excerpts from various reviews, 
many of which were penned by Walt himself. With what gusto 
he described himself: “‘No skulker or tea-drinking poet is Walt 
Whitman. He will bring poems to fill the days and nights—fit 
for men and women with the attributes of throbbing blood and 
flesh.” This, from the United States Review. Again, ““To give 
real judgment on real poems, one needs an account of the poet 
himself. Very devilish to some, and very divine to some, will 
appear the poet of these new poems. . . an attempt, as they 
are, of a naive, masculine, affectionate, contemplative, sensual, 
imperious person to cast into literature not only his own grit 
and arrogance but his own flesh and form, undraped, regard- 
less of models, regardless of modesty or law. . . . Politeness 
this man has none, and regulation he has none . . . a rude 
child of the people.” And the anonymous reviewer thus quoted 
from the Brooklyn Times was none other than Walt himself. 

Another of these self-written blurbs is one of the earliest 
manuscripts in my collection. It is written on a torn scrap of 
paper in Whitman’s bold hand: ‘‘We suppose it will excite the 
mirth of many of our readers to be told that a man has arisen, 
who has deliberately and insultingly ignored all the other, the 
cultivated classes as they are called, and set himself to work 
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WHITMAN ADVERTISES HIMSELF 
These reproductions of two original manuscripts represent differences 
in Whitman’s handwriting. At the top is a note written by Whitman shortly 
after the first appearance of Leaves of Grass in 1855; below it is a note 
written by Whitman for The Critic in November, 1890 — two years before 


his death. 
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to write ‘America’s first distinctive poem’ on the platform of 
these same New York Roughs, firemen, the ouvrier class, 
masons and carpenters, stage-drivers, the Dry Dock boys, and 
so forth; and that furthermore, he either is not aware of the 
existence of the polite social models, and the imported literary 
laws, or else he don’t [sic] value them two cents for his pur- 
poses.” 

Later, when John Burroughs published the first biography of 
the poet in 1867, parts of it were written by Whitman himself, 
as also were sections in the life by Dr. Bucke, published in 1883. 
The first twenty-three pages of the Bucke volume are from 
Walt’s own pen, and thus the book is an important “‘first.” It 
also happens to contain Joseph Pennel’s first published draw- 
ings. I have an exceptional copy, with the imprint on the title 
page, ‘‘Published for the Author.” 

Another instance of Whitman’s hand in his own advertising 
is a galley proof of a Leaves review which was first published in 
the (Camden) New Republic. In the margin of this galley proof, 
Whitman has written this manuscript note to some editor: 
*‘Would this be available to work in for an item? Should like 
to have it spread. WW.” The reference is to a paragraph on his 
difficulties in finding publishers and his being exploited by 
agents who shamelessly embezzled the proceeds from sales of 
his books. Again, in 1872, The Fifth Avenue Journal published a 
large broadside caricature portrait of Walt—and I am happy 
to own one of the few copies which have survived. Whitman 
saw it early and sent out this review comment to the news- 
papers: “A tip top caricature of Walt Whitman forming No. 
18 of the burlesque portraits of ‘Men of the Time’ has just 
appeared in the shop windows of New York, Washington and 
other cities. It represents Walt Whitman at full length with 
characteristic easy attitude, immense beard, hand in pants 
pocket, enormous and open shirt-collar exaggerating all the 
points till they are very funny, while the likeness is admirably 
preserved. .. .” 

Even in old age, when his fame was established, Whitman’s 
desire to take part in publicity about himself is shown in two of 
my letters which are, I believe, unpublished. A letter to 
Whitman from J. B. Gilder, one of the editors of The Critic, 
written in November 1890, began thus: “‘We desire to tell our 
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readers what the best known authors are doing and to that end 
we ask you to let us know what work you have on hand... .” 
Characteristically, without first writing a trial draft, the aged 
poet turned Gilder’s letter over and wrote the following on the 
reverse side: 


Walt Whitman is putting the later touches at a volume ‘“‘Good- 
Bye My Fancy” containing his old age songlets, and intended for the 
2nd annex and completion to “Leaves of Grass.” The publication 
will contain Whitman’s prose essays and shorter bits and speeches of 
the last two years; also in its appendix (partly to fill out, as the book 
is a small one) translations from the French of Gabriel Sarrazin’s 
Paris review of L of G, besides another from the Dresden (German) 
address by Rolleston, and also R. G. Ingersoll’s late lecture in 
Philadelphia. Walt Whitman is now in his 72nd year, quite com- 
pletely paralyzed in body (a legacy from the Secession War) but 
with normal mentality and good right-arm power. He yet lives in 
his cottage with housekeeper and nurse, Mickle Street; Camden, 
New Jersey, retains buoyant spirits, sells his own books to purchasers, 


- and gets outdoors in good weather propelled down to the Delaware 


river shores in a wheel chair. 


Thus, near the end of life, weak and ill, he still kept the 
reading public informed about himself. ‘This pathetic old age 
memento I keep with Ingersoll’s copy of Leaves of Grass and 
with the first important French appreciation of Whitman by 
Sarrazin, inscribed by the author: ‘“To Walt Whitman as a 
token of admiration and love.” 

I have another letter from Gilder, dated March 17, 1887, 
which speaks for itself: 


Dear Mr. Whitman: 
It is said you have received a letter from Tennyson lately. If it 
refers to your article in THE CRITIC and isn’t personal, would 
you mind our mentioning the fact? 


Sincerely yours, 
J. B. Gilder. 


Whitman turned this letter over, and by way of answer 
scrawled on the reverse, in purple crayon: 


Camden March 18 

Yes— I have rec’d such a letter from T- & do not object to your 
itemizing it—though it must be done carefully—some such way as 
the following: 
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— Walt Whitman— 
Tennyson has written an affectionate and thankful letter to Walt 
Whitman on the comments of the latter—see CRITIC of Jan. 1st— 


upon the supplementary “Locksley Hall.” Is not this the only in- 
stance known of the English Laureate formally “‘noticing a notice’? 


A glance at my photograph of Walt’s room in the Mickle 
Street house indicates the precarious manner in which so 
many of his manuscripts survived. For one sees in the photo- 
graph huge piles of loose papers which he is said to have 
stirred about with his cane until he uncovered exactly the item 
he wanted. These manuscripts have found their way into pub- 
lic and private collections. By the terms of Whitman’s will, his 
literary property was divided among three executors (Harned, 
Traubel, Bucke), who exercised friendly rivalry in the division 
of the treasures. Thomas Harned, who came into the poet’s 
life in the later years, left his share to the Library of Congress, 
where it is available to students. ‘The share of Horace Traubel 
(Whitman’s Boswell, and the man to whom Whitmaniacs are 
most grateful) has found its way in part into several private 
collections. The third part, left to Dr. Bucke, the Canadian 
physician whose worshipful devotion from the early 1880s 
made him one of Walt’s closest friends, went to England. It 
was sold at auction in London a few years ago, and again in 
New York in 1936. Some of this material found its way into 
my library, and much of importance went into the W. T. H. 
Howe collection. 

From Dr. Bucke’s collection and from other sources, I have 
gathered together examples of how Whitman worked: scraps 
of manuscript, notes for lectures (including a fragment of his 
Lincoln lecture), and proof sheets of the Boston edition of the 
Leaves, with hundreds of corrections in his hand. There are 
diary entries, a hand-sewn home-made little notebook with 
jottings and impressions, notes on the Civil War and on army 
camps, short epigrams, quotations from the classics, neatly 
copied and put aside for future use. I have before me a scrap- 
book of fragments of Whitman manuscripts on all sorts of 
paper, touching on topics so varied as these: a description of 
Whitman’s birthplace, the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
political corruption in Philadelphia, Victor Hugo, Notes on a 
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visit to New York (1878), Science, Phrenology, notes on the 


human voice. Among these scraps, I am particularly fond of 
this pencilled scribble: 


Rec’d back today the ms of the little piece ‘A Summer Invoca- 
tion” which I had sent to H Magazine. The editor said he returned 
it because his readers wouldn’t understand any meaning to it. 


My Whitman shelves now hold, I believe, every edition of 
his books printed in his lifetime, ending appropriately with the 
**death-bed edition” of the Leaves, so called because Traubel 
had a few copies of this 1892 edition hastily bound in paper 
wrappers for presentation by the dying poet to his closest 
friends. Mine is Dr. Bucke’s copy, with his list of “‘great lines.”’ 
Many of these editions are presentation copies to friends and 
notables, each with an association link of interest to the sen- 
timental collector. But of far greater interest to me is the ma- 
terial which reveals the anomalous position which Whitman 
held in those by no means concentric circles of intimate 
friends, idolatrous disciples, street car drivers, Civil War 
soldiers, individuals in whose families he briefly lived, and 
English friends with whom he corresponded. Much in my 
collection gratifies my interest on this subject of his friend- 
ships. There are letters from John Burroughs, Ernest Rhys, 
Traubel, Mrs. O’Connor, Edward Carpenter, John Adding- 
ton Symonds, with many references to Whitman. There are 
some of Walt’s letters to his literary friends and to those 
humbler ones whom he loved better. They show his human 
and affectionate side, his tactful writing down to their own level 
of slang and spheres of interest. One of them is a letter to a 
street car driver in Washington, written from New York on 
October 2, 1868. It is obviously a first draft, for it ends 
abruptly, and there is the beginning of another letter to some 
other friend, on the same piece of paper. The first of these is to 
Harry Hurt, and I often wondered if it were sent; if Harry got 
all the news about Walt’s visit to New York and his renewed 
pleasure in “‘the great city, with all its crowds and splendor.” 
Would I ever know if Walt copied off the letter, and mailed it? 
Collector’s luck eventually enabled me to answer that ques- 
tion. Some years later, through a friend’s generosity, I ac- 
quired Harry’s answer, dated three days after Whitman’s 
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letter. The reply, written in a beautiful Spencerian hand, on 
the stationery of the Washington and Georgetown Railroad 
Company, is couched in prim copybook style and phraseology. 
But it also contains greetings from the other ‘“‘boys’—for 
Walt’s acquaintance and friendships included many con- 
ductors and drivers. 

Those who have read the Calamus volume of letters from 
Whitman to Peter Doyle, another driver who was Walt’s close 
friend during the Washington years, will not forget their 
strangely womanly quality, their sentimentality, their dwelling 
on the most prosaic daily minutiae. Those letters, so vehement- 
ly argued over by friend and foe, are extremely well known, 
although the little book containing them is not too easily 
found. But I believe Doyle’s replies are rarely seen. Perhaps 
only a half dozen of them exist. I have one of these: an in- 
articulate and painstaking effort of a tired working man, trying 
in his own way to answer the over-sentimental and effusive 
communication from his poet-friend. Written in pencil, on 
ruled paper, it reads as follows: 

Washington Oct 14 

Dear Walt 

Since i received your Papers last Monday i have been very 
anxious to write to you but the Death of one of my Cousins delayed 
me somewhat & yet there is nothing unusual going on here I believe 
the road is running the same as when you went away with the excep- 
tion of our new President During Monday & Tuesday there was a 
good deal of excitement over the elections in the several states but 
today it has got back to old standing there is also a report out here 
that there was a Plot to assasinate the President but i dont think 
there is any truth in the report all the boys sends their love 


Pete x x 


No biography of Whitman has yet given us satisfactory 
answers as to that problem which one early monograph 
euphemistically called ‘“‘the questionable side of Whitman.” 
It takes no professional psychologist to point out passages in 
his poems which can be construed as definitely homosexual. 
The ‘‘Calamus” section of the Leaves and the letters to Peter 
Doyle will furnish controversial battlegrounds for years to 
come, and I leave that to the experts. But the Whitman col- 
lector can do much which may help to clarify the picture. To 
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search for new source material is his hobby—and lucky is the 
one who finds something to fill in some puzzling hiatus in 
Whitman’s life. 

We have no exact knowledge of any romantic entangle- 
ments with women in Whitman’s life: only hints and innuen- 
dos such as those which refer to possible affairs in New Orleans 
and Washington. That Whitman rejected the matrimonial 
advances of Mrs. Gilchrist is known; that he childishly evaded 
the direct question as to why he never married, is told in 
Sloane Kennedy’s Reminiscences of Walt Whitman. I have seen 
a scrap of manuscript in Whitman’s hand which seemed to be 
a close paraphrase of a passage from a letter of Charles 
Dickens. To me it is a pathetic and regretful allusion to 
Whitman’s bachelorhood: “‘Why is it that a sense comes al- 
ways crushing on me, as of one happiness I have missed in life, 
and one friend and companion I have never made?” But Peter 
Doyle is quoted by Dr. Bucke as having said, “‘I never knew a 
case of Walt’s being bothered up by a woman. In fact, he had 
nothing special to do with any woman except Mrs. O’Connor 
and Mrs. Burroughs. His disposition was different. Women 
in that sense never came into his head. . . .” 

Yet there grew up, late in Walt’s life, a legend of a secret 
love, resulting in children born out of wedlock. And the source 
of that legend was a statement made and elaborated by Whit- 
man himself. Whitman’s assertions, along the years, are full of 
inconsistencies. Repeatedly confronted with the direct ques- 
tion of the true meaning of the “‘Calamus”’ poems, did he be- 
come frightened in the caution of his senility, and hit on this 
story as a device to throw persistent questioners like Symonds 
and Traubel off the track? Or did the kindly and faithful 
Traubel, over-solicitous in his inquisitiveness, irritate Walt a 
bit now and then, so that the aged poet took sardonic pleasure 
in torturing his Boswell with mysterious references to children 
and even grand-children? In my collection is an important 
letter on the subject, written by John Addington Symonds to 
Edward Carpenter on February 13, 1893. It contains Whit- 
man’s famous reference to his illegitimate children—perhaps 
the only reference he made in writing: 
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Dear Carpenter 

I wrote in the summer of 1890 to Whitman, asking him what 
his real feeling about masculine love was, and saying that I knew 
people in England who had a strong sexual bias in such passions, felt 
themselves supported and encouraged by Calamus. Unluckily I 
have not got a copy of my letter. 

He replied (Aug. 19 /90) 

“About the questions on Calamus, etc: they quite daze me. 
L of G is only to be rightly construed by and within its own atmos- 
phere and essential character—all of its pages and pieces so coming 
strictly under-: that the Calamus part has ever allowed the pos- 
sibility of such construction as mentioned is terrible—I am fain to 
hope the pp themselves are not to be even mentioned for such 
gratuitous and quite at the same time undreamed and unrecked 
possibility of morbid inferences which are disavowed by me and seem 
damnable.” 

That is all that is to the point. He rambles on about his being 
less “‘restrained” by temperament and theory than I (J.A.S.) am. 
“T at certain moments let the spirit impulse rage its utmost, wildest, 
damnedest. (I feel to do so sometimes in L of G and I do so).” 

This last passage seems meant to qualify the first. But if it does 
so, it implies that these inferences are not so gratuitous, morbid and 
damnable as supposed. 

At the end of the letter (which is a long one) he resumes: 

“‘My life, young manhood, mid-age, times South, etc. have been 
jolly bodily, and doubtless open to criticism. Though unmarried, I 
have had six children—two are dead—one living Southern grand- 
child—fine boy writes to me occasionally—circumstances (connected 
with their benefit and fortune) have separated me from intimate 
relations.” 

It struck me when I first read this par. that WW wanted to ob- 
viate “damnable inferences’’ about himself by asserting his paternity. 

Section X of my Modern Problem treats of Calamus, you will 
find. 

My “Study of WW” is now in the hands of J. C. Nimmo. I am 
sure he will make a pretty book out of it, but I doubt a cheap one. I 
fear that the blind idolators of WW will not wholly like it. 

Yours affect’y, 
J. A. S. 
Whitman’s English biographer, Henry Bryan Binns, deals with 
the New Orleans love episode at some length and with too 
much imagination. The following letter from Binns to Car- 
penter amplifies his views: 
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3 Cavendish Mnsns 
28 Sept 04 
My dear Carpenter 

Many thanks for your Snowden card. I found some curious 
entries in a diary of Walt’s (which Traubel has not even read!! 
though it is in his possession) for 1876-1886. 

Nov 25-28, 1876. At White Horse [Timber Creek] ‘‘Memor- 
able talk with H.S. settles the matter [?] for life.”” This I think was 
partly erased, but legible. H.S. might or might not be Harry Stafford. 

December 19. Evening sitting in room [? Camden] had serious 
inward revelation and conviction about H’s course in the matter. 
Saw clearly what it really meant. Very profound meditation on all— 
more happy and satisfied at last about it—singularly so... . 

April 29 1877 Scene with H. in front room. 

July 20 1877 Scene in the room at White Horse “Goodbye” 

Now these, it seems to me, may refer to the closing up of some 
relationship which had previously existed with some woman. H. 
alone might refer to the troublesome brother-in-law—Heyde—but 

that he is generally referred to by his other initials. Do you know 
_ anything which would lead you to suppose that Harry Stafford could 
be referred to in these entries?—He could only have been a lad, I 
suppose, at the time. I hoped to meet him—but was pressed for time 
—would have spent a whole day doing it—and was vigorously dis- 
suaded by Traubel. I have a mind to write and ask him for rem- 
iniscences. The Staffords were eager for news of Gilchrist—if you 
think of it next time you are sending me a word will you tell me how 
he isgoingon... . 

Harned has a brief illiterate note written at Washington, by 
someone who had called and missed W.W. It is dated April 1, 1864 
and is by W. E. Vandernack “‘to his father Walt Whitman” (sic)—I 
presume it is a “‘“manner of speech.” 

Traubel (and Harned, I think) told me Walt had five children 
(one may have died) by two Southern ladies both of high family. 
E. H. Griggs reminded me that a Southern woman’s unblemished 
character was the boast and most sacred asset of the South. 

Walt used to feel the separation from his children as most tragic 
—according to Traubel, and built his huge tomb to accomodate 
them—but found it impossible to have them. 

Traubel showed me a love letter from Ellen Eyre (? of New 
York) in 1862—and J. H. Johnston a photo of a young N Y actress 
who had been “one of Walt’s sweethearts.” Maynard says that 
Doyle admitted he knew of a woman in Washington with whom W. 
had sex relations. This is all I could gather on our subject. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF WHITMAN’S CAMDEN HOME 


These two photographs, taken by Dr. J. Johnston during his visit to the 
Mickle Street house in Camden in July, 1890, indicate the familiar clutter of 
books, papers, manuscripts, and memorabilia. The upper view shows the 
interior of Whitman’s sitting-room; the lower, of his bed-room. 
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I found great hostility to J. A. Symond’s Calamus suggestions: 
Maynard says that American school life is quite different in that 
respect from English. Evidently the Whitman set were astonished at 
the suggestions! And I gather that old Walt was, too. 

I am very deep in the book. My greetings to your George. 


Affectionately 
H.B.B. 


I am to have photo-illustrations of Walt’s friends: may I have 
one of you, please: I have a delightful one of Anne Gilchrist who 
(they tell me) was very much in love with Walt—and Harned (?) 
adds, offered to marry him. Harned doesnt want the family to know, 
though! Bother these discreet silences—I know one must tread warily. 


The reference made by Whitman to ‘SH. S.”? was undoubt- 
edly to Harry Stafford. Whitman’s friendship with the Staf- 
fords, during those happy days he spent with them at Timber 
Creek, is an open book. His liking for young Harry is known 
in a series of letters which I have seen, and one of which I own. 
To me, these letters to Harry Stafford seem to contain no more 
than evidences of a fatherly, kindly affection such as a close 
friend of the family might show. As for the note referred to 
later in the letter, written “‘to his father Walt Whitman,” that 
was undoubtedly ‘“‘the manner of speech” of some grateful 
soldier whom Walt had known in the Washington hospitals. 

Charles Eldridge, the publisher of the third (Boston) edition 
of the Leaves and later Whitman’s companion in the Wash- 
ington days at the O’Connors, wrote to Carpenter as follows 
on the subject of the poet’s children: 


Washington D.C. June 24 /02 
Dear Sir: 

I have noted the article by you copied from the London (Eng) 
Reformer about Walt Whitman’s sx children. I was Walt Whitman’s 
publisher in Boston in 1860, and in Washington from 1863 to 1873 
was probably more intimate with him than any person now living. 
You refer to Walt’s letter to Symonds (dated August 10, 1890) as 
your authority. I have no doubt of the authenticity of your reference, 
but I want to say that no such thing can possibly be true. Walt was a 
serious invalid for over twenty years of his life, and for the last two 
or three years must have been subject to delusions. Harned and 
Traubel say that he never gave them any satisfaction as to when, 
where, or by whom he had these six children, or whether any of them 
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survived. For the last two or three years he was a very sick man and 
this was only one of the evidences that his mind had weakened. You 
say in your letter that of Walt’s life previous to arriving in Wash- 
ington “‘only the barest outline is known.” This is a mistake. Walt 
was a well known citizen of New York and Brooklyn for more than 
20 years before. He edited newspapers in both cities—was a printer 
and reporter in New York, and a builder in Brooklyn. The material 
for a minute biography of his whole life at this period is ample. He 
was known to thousands, many of them now living. At one time he 
was a Tammany orator, or stump-speaker during a campaign. I 
have talked with many persons who knew him well at that time. I 
wished to give you this view of an old and intimate friend so youmay 
know how the story is regarded by some of us. 


Very truly yours, 
Charles W. Eldridge 
Address Treasury Department 
Washington, D.C. 


Let us now turn to Traubel, the firmest believer in the 
children legend. I believe, though without the least factual 
basis, that Whitman must have embellished the first statement 
to Symonds for the benefit of the credulous Traubel. My col- 
lection contains two letters which Traubel wrote to Carpenter, 
parts of which Binns used in his biography. This excerpt is 
from the original letter dated December 27, 1901: 


Walt frequently in his later years made allusions to the fact of his . 
fatherhood, that is, to me. One night, just previous to his death, I 
went with Harned to Walt’s room, at Walt’s request, to get a sort of 
deposition in the matter—its details etc. etc, Walt always regarded 
Harned as in a sense his attorney. He wished to set down this affair 
in an unquestionable record and proposed signing the paper we 
drew up. But he was taken sick in our presence, and was unable to 
proceed. There the thing rested. For from that day on he grew 
progressively weaker and could never resume the subject. He wished 
to have this recital ‘‘put away in Harned’s safe,’ as he said, ‘‘in 
order that some one should authoritatively have all the facts at com- 
mand if by some misfortune a public discussion of the incident were 
ever provoked.” He cautioned us at the time—as he had always 
cautioned me on prior occasions—on no account whatever to be a 
party to the revelations. ‘‘Better to be forever hushed,” he averred: 
“It involves bad feeling, passion, families, even a fortune’”—and so 
on: “and it would in at least one place create great unhappiness.” 
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These things come back to me as I read your paper. What do they 
suggest to you, dear Carpenter? 


My second letter written by Traubel to Carpenter on 
February 28, 1902, reads in part as follows: 


I send you back the Whitman Ms, dear Carpenter, because I 
could not print it without being involved with the interviewer. I 
remember my promise to Walt and must adhere to it. He did not 
wish the matter broached. He felt that it would indisputably do a 
great injury to someone—God knows who (I do not).—During 
Walt’s last sickness his grandson came to the house. I was not there 
at the time. When Walt mentioned the occurrence to me I expressed 
my regrets that I had missed him. “I wish I might see him!” ‘‘God 
forbid!’ I think, dear Carpenter, that you thoroughly understand 
my position. .. . 


There is still further circumstantial evidence on this com- 
plicated subject, in my collection. The name of O’Connor will 
always be linked with that of Whitman, if only because he was 
the one who wrote the eloquent defense of the poet (after the 
dismissal from the Department of the Interior) and published 
it in the famous pamphlet which he entitled, The Good Gray 
Poet. Whitman lived with the O’Connors for some time during 
his Washington days, so that no more direct source of informa- 
tion than that of Mrs. O’Connor may be obtained about him 
during this period. I have four letters written by O’Connor’s 
widow. On November 15, 1909, she wrote to Edward Car- 
penter: 


Ever since I first read your ‘‘Days with Walt Whitman” in 1906, 
it has been in my mind to write you and say that of all the many 
books and papers concerning Walt Whitman not one has touched 
me as yours has done. Not one seemed to me to comprehend the man 
as you have comprehended him. In those short visits [from England 
to America to visit Walt], it is marvellous to me that you have taken 
in the sweetness and sadness and lovableness and beauty of his 
character, as well as what you rightly call, on page 47, his “‘cussed- 
ness.” 

It was my great privilege to know him intimately from the time 
he came to Washington in the latter part of 1862, for many months, 
and for some time he was the guest of Mr. O’Connor and myself, as 
I have told in my Atlantic Monthly article in June, 1907. 

As he himself has implied, which you quote on page 37, he had a 
personal love for O’Connor, but for all that, they disagreed violently 
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in regard to giving the ballot to the Negro—Whitman opposing the 
idea. 

As you will conclude—at the time above referred to I was the 
wife of the late William D. O’Connor. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ellen M. Calder. 


On January 11, 1910, Mrs. Calder wrote again to Carpenter: 


Your letter of Dec. 29 has just come, and I will write you at 
once. It is because there were so many sides to the character of our 
dear Walt that I was so much impressed by your penetration. I was 
indeed very fond of Walt, and both myself and Mr. O’Connor knew 
him well. Mr. Horace Traubel was almost incredulous when he 
asked me if I knew of the children, and I assured him that I knew 
nothing of the matter—then he said that he was sure that Walt told 
William—and I was equally sure that Walt never did—he was not 
that kind of a man, and we were not the sort of people that would 
have helped him to unburden his heart, if he had had the disposition 
to do so. 

You ask if I have any views about the question of Whitman’s 
children. Yes, views, theories, but no knowledge. You remember what 
he says of his trip to New Orleans, and his stay there, and all of it. 
My belief is that some probably light colored woman loved him, and 
perhaps followed him North, and no doubt there was a child born, 
but with you, I doubt if there was more than one. To me the idea that 
Mr. Binns has elaborated is all bosh, if you will excuse the word. He 
never seduced a woman and he never was a guest in any such 
family as is pictured. a 

Horace Traubel says that Walt loved William O’Connor more 
than he loved any living man—I think so, too, and Mr. O’Connor 
was all that you say of him—and a most lovable and gifted man... . 


In July, 1910, Mrs. Calder concluded another letter to Car- 
penter, thus: 


I enclose a thought about Walt Whitman in regard to the children 
question. It may be worth nothing. It has occurred to me that though 
my opinion is no better than that of anyone in regard to Walt Whit- 
man, who loved him very much and knew him—I feel that it may 
be in some measure correct. You remember in your “‘Days With 
Walt Whitman” on page 56 you quote a poem from the 1860 edition 
of Leaves of Grass, omitted later. That to me is a key to much, very 
much of his life. Change the pronoun for the feminine, and remember 
what he tells of his early life in New Orleans, and-what he told us— 
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William and me—and it gives a clue to much. The love of him for 
the girl who clung to him, his leaving—the long sorrow—he could 
not marry her—he could not for many reasons, and the long regret, 
all go with Azs nature to make up the story. To me it seems a!most 
lain. 

. I do not think that Traubel has any information “up his sleeve” 
or anywhere. He has some notes of which he is trying to make some- 
thing, but to me they are plain. 


The poem referred to, beginning, “‘Hours continuing long, 

sore and heavy-hearted,” contains such key lines as these: 

Hours discouraged, distracted—for the one I cannot content myself 
without, soon I saw him content himself without me. .. . 

Is he too as I am now? Does he still rise in the morning dejected, 
thinking who is lost to him? and at night, awaking, think 
who is lost? 

Does he too harbor his friendship silent and endless? harbor his an- 
guish and passion? 

Do we have any right to assume, as Mrs. Calder did, that 
Whitman meant this poem to represent a lament for a woman 
who went out of his life? One might argue that the transposi- 
tion of one sex for another in a poem had occurred under 
Whitman’s own hand at least once: in the famous poem be- 
ginning, ‘‘Once I passed through a populous city.” Professor 
Holloway pointed out (in ““Whitman’s Love Affairs,” The Dial, 
November, 1920) that this poem so frequently regarded as 
autobiographical reporting of a broken romance in New 
Orleans, though printed in the “Children of Adam”’ section 
of the Leaves, originally belonged in the ‘‘Calamus”’ section. 
This assertion Professor Holloway supported by quoting the 
poem in its original form as he had found it in manuscript. The 
manuscript reading definitely referred to an attachment be- 
tween man and man: 


Once I passed through a populous city, imprinting my brain, for 
future use, with its shows, architecture, customs and tradi- 
tions 

But now of all that city I remember only the man who wandered 
with me there, for love of me, 

Day by day, and night by night, we were together. 

All else has long been forgotten by me—I remember, I say, only one 
rude and ignorant man, who, when I departed, long and 
long held me by the hand with silent lips, sad and tremulous. 
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In the Leaves, however, Whitman printed the poem so com- 
pletely revised that the intent of the poem was changed: 
**. . . Yet now, of all that city, I remember only a woman I 
casually met there, who detained me for love of me. . . .”’ The 
problem was further complicated when Professor Holloway, 
six years later, repudiated his own findings without any word 
of explanation. In his Whitman: An Interpretation in Narrative, he 
chose from circumstantial evidence a story of Whitman’s love 
for a woman, probably a Creole octoroon, in New Orleans; 
and to corroborate his story, Professor Holloway quoted the 
revised version of ‘Once I passed through a populous city,” 
without making any mention of his earlier discovery. 

But let us return to Mrs. Calder and her theory. She may 
have had further evidence to support her contention. But it is 
more likely that these two poems under discussion both refer 
autobiographically to the same episode; that the episode con- 
cerned a man, not a woman. Certainly Mrs. Calder’s surmise 
would require a manuscript source to substantiate it. Perhaps 
she felt that someone was withholding the key to the riddle and 
that some day it would be revealed. For in an earlier letter to 
Carpenter, dated June, 1910, she had written, ‘So far as aay 
information that Traubel has about Walt’s children, it is nz. 
I know all that he knows, for he has told me all, but some time 
the facts may be known, and then we shall all wonder that we 
ever wondered!” 

To conclude my exploration of this tantalizing and unsolved 
problem, I find most fitting and proper a cryptic passage from 
Whitman himself. On October 4, 1887, Whitman wrote to 
Sloane Kennedy a brief note concerning a letter from Symonds 
to Kennedy, apparently, and also the Symonds-Swinburne 
exchange in the Fortnighily: 

*T return Symond’s letter herewith. The whole matter— 
this letter and the Fortnightly note—seems to me funny. 


‘Perhaps there may be bairns, kind sir, 
Perhaps there may be not.’ ” 
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THE CHASE 


One of Mr. Schoonover’s first illustrations, made for Tomlinson’s Jn the 
Hands of the Red Coats. 
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“Tllustrated by Frank E. Schoonover” 
BY RICHARD G. WOODBRIDGE, III, 


During a colorful career of forty-three years, Frank E. Schoonover has pro- 
duced well over two thousand sketches, line drawings and paintings which 
have appeared in scores of books and magazines. Busy as ever, he continues his 
multifarious projects in his Wilmington studio which is cluttered with the 
accumulated records of his past. With his asststance, an exhibition of his 
illustrated books, together with many of the original drawings and paintings, 
has been arranged in the Treasure Room at Princeton, for the month of 
November. 


OWARD PYLE longed to plant in the minds of his 
Hoesen ideas and methods which might be carried on 
worthily after his death. And if he were living today, he would 
know that his wish has been realized. As Director of the School 
of Illustration in the Art School at Drexel Institute, before the 
turn of the last century, he gathered about him a group of 
earnest youngsters, many of whom continued their study with 
him at his summer art school at Chadds Ford and later in his 
studio at Wilmington. Among them were four young men, 
Stanley M. Arthurs, Clifford T. Ashley, N. C. Wyeth, and 
Frank Schoonover. Distinct and independent as they became 
in developing an idiom of their own, they remained true to the 
principles taught them with love and devotion by their master. 
And today it may be said truly that the school of Howard Pyle 
is still very much alive. 

When Mr. Schoonover entered the Art School of the Drexel 
Institute in 1896, he brought with him a homely training in 
the field which so strongly attracted him. A native of New 
Jersey, his first introduction to painting and drawing was given 
him at his great-grandfather’s foundry in Pike County, 
Pennsylvania: the painting of oval scenes on the backs of 
sleighs manufactured there. His father, who had painted sled 
decorations in desultory fashion since childhood, initiated the 
boy into the mysteries of perspective with the use of a notched 
pencil and a piece of string held in the teeth while decorating 
sleighs. His parents and teachers encouraged him to embark 
on a career in art; but when the time came the young man had 
other ideas. Much as he wanted to paint and draw, he first 
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wanted to try his hand at something more practical. He con- 
sidered going into the ministry; next he prepared for medical 
school. But the obstacles were too great. And so, with further 
encouragement from his parents and friends, he entered Drexel 
Institute at the age of twenty-two. 

Although Howard Pyle had many students, none has re- 
mained more devoted and loyal than Mr. Schoonover; not in. 
any narrow and imitative sense, but in a‘deep manner of 
understanding the truths and precepts laid down by the 
teacher. Two scholarships enabled him to attend the summer 
art school at Chadds Ford. And his enthusiasm was so great 
that he failed to show up at Drexel for the graduation exercises, 
either to gather in the diploma or the prize which he had won. 
He still threatens to return, some day, and claim them both. 
What he did achieve during that period was of far more im- 
portance to him: an understanding of Pyle’s favorite theory of 
mental projection. And Mr. Schoonover has explained the 
principle thus: 

_ Tt is more than obvious from the bare statement that it has 
to do with projecting one’s mind into the subject in hand, 
whether it be, as in Howard Pyle’s case, painting or writing. 
But that is not sufficient. The product of the mind plus one’s 
individuality very often accompany one another in this matter 
of mental projection. The product then becomes a mannerism 
and not a masterpiece. But when the soul of the mind evolves a 
thought, first in its entirety and then in its most minute detail 
and the picture is painted with all of its color upon that cur- 
tain that covers the soul of the mind: then if the artist has the 
power to reproduce that on canvas without any interference of 
his own preconceived idea, then indeed has he mastered that 
truth Mr. Pyle so aptly called mental projection.” 

Training and preparation for such an ideal required cer- 
tain practical considerations, such as a concern for historical 
accuracy not only in detail of costume but also in the spirit of 
understanding periods of the past. Mr. Schoonover became 
a student and a scholar who was willing to be painstaking in 
his researches before he ventured to portray subjects and 
situations beyond his immediate experience in time and place. 
As we shall see, travel and study became as essential to him as 
paint and canvas. 
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Mr. Schoonover still likes to remember that important day 
in the summer of 1900 when Howard Pyle secured for him the 
first commission for four black-and-white illustrations for 
Tomlinson’s historical novel, Jn the Hands of the Red Coats, “a 
tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey shore in the days of the 
Revolution.” Those first paintings still hang proudly in his 
Wilmington studio. “I was the happiest boy in the world when 
Mr. Pyle gave me that manuscript. ‘It wants four illustrations, 
Frank,’ he said. ‘Split it up. Don’t make all the pictures for the 
first chapter.’ I remember how even then J knew I had to get 
away from everybody. I went down in the big meadow and 
found a tree with a large comfortable crotch. Up I climbed, 
and there, that afternoon, were born my first professional 
paintings.” 

Later, when Pyle suggested that his students free themselves 
from the paternal hand, Arthurs and Schoonover set up a 
studio above Gray’s Print Shop at 11 East 8th Street in nearby 
Wilmington. Many were the trials and tribulations which 
followed—and many were the boarding houses and studios. 
Heat during the winter was always a double problem. The 
studio above Gray’s Print Shop, formerly a harness shop, was 
heated by a wood stove so small that several hours of burning 
were required to create any atmosphere of comfort. As for food 
during those lean times, Mr. Schoonover is certain now that he 
ate nothing but dried beef for thirteen years. At one period, 
Ashley, Arthurs, Wyeth and Schoonover had a studio at 1305 
Franklin Street; later, through the kindness of Samuel Ban- 
croft of Wilmington, studios were built for them on Rodney 
Street. And there at least one of them has remained eve « since. 
Even the hardships of the early years had their compensations. 
Stories could be divulged concerning four redoubtable and 
impecunious art students who mysteriously came into posses- 
sion of twenty quarts of ice cream which never reached its 
destination at a large Wilmington party; or of an even greater 
mystery when several pounds of limburger cheese were found 
in a telephone box. But the details must be left untold. 

The quest for authenticity in sketches and paintings con- 
tinued to haunt Mr. Schoonover during those early years. One 
of his first commissions was to make illustrations for Indian 
stories by James Willard Schultz, who had gone West in the 
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70s, had joined a tribe of Blackfeet Indians and had lived, 
hunted and fought side by side with them for years. 
From this experience Schultz had drawn material for more 
than twenty books which have been called ‘“‘the best of their 
kind ever written.’ Perhaps some such example was respon- 
sible for the important decision which Mr. Schoonover made. 
This is his own account of it: 

“I had been painting a great many pictures of Indians, 
Canadians, trappers, half-breeds and voyagers of the North. 
I really knew nothing about them. All the pictorial knowledge 
that I had was gathered from illustrations other men had made 
of outdoor subjects and from photographs and worded descrip- 
tions of the woods people. The more I worked on the out-of- 
doors pictures the more I came to realize that an artist couldn’t 
make true illustrations of trappers and Indians without know- 
ing something about them. So I made up my mind to finish 
the work I had on hand and then go to Canada. I remember 
_ very well the day I rushed into Howard Pyle’s studio and told 
him what I was going to do. He was very enthusiastic about it 
all and gave me every assistance to prepare for the trip.” 

So it came about that in November, 1903, Mr. Schoonover 
set out on an extraordinary journey which took him first to 
Quebec and thence onward with a full-blooded Montagnais 
Indian, a half-breed and a dog team, for the Hudson’s Bay 
Post at Pointe Bleue. During four winter months, from De- 
cember until March he pushed on over one thousand miles, 
travelling only with snowshoes. For weeks at a time he lived 
with Indian families and learned their lore at first hand in 
camp or along the extended trap lines. Before he went into this 
sub-arctic country he had been warned that it would be im- 
possible to sketch and paint in the mid-winter woods. But he 
overcame that difficulty by inventing a small sketching tent 
large enough for an easel and a small sheet-iron stove. The 
little tent had a folding window with four panes of glass which 
could be kept free from frost only by covering them with a 
solution of glycerine and alcohol. Even so, the paint froze on 
his palette, and he resorted to colored crayons. The Indians, 
fascinated by such outlandish goings-on, called the tent 
‘“Wabeno,” because it looked so much like the little devil 
house in which their medicine men performed their incanta- 
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tions. Although the four-month experience was an arduous 
one, it furnished an inexhaustible supply of records and vivid 
memories. And after his return to civilization he published 
two charming accounts, ‘“The Edge of the Wilderness,” and 
“Breaking Trail,’ with his own illustrations, in Scribner’s 
Magazine for April and May, 1905. One of the character studies 
which he made of a half-breed trapper with whom he became 
very friendly, is reproduced in this number of The Chronicle. 

In his articles he told of the difficulties in gaining the trust of 
the Indians who were superstitious and fearful that the artist 
making sketches would take from them some spiritual sub- 
stance peculiarly their own. But generally he could establish 
himself in their domestic life by giving candy to the children, 
tobacco to the men and their squaws. An offer of some Hudson 
Bay mixture proved most effective in cajoling the hardier 
trappers into posing. At one time the presentation of a bright 
red silk handkerchief to a young Indian girl was construed as 
an offer of marriage and the situation became extremely 
awkward. The guides were most perturbed. To avoid further 
trouble and the inconvenience of an entangling alliance, the 
party left camp at midnight, travelling swiftly northward on 
snowshoes. It will be appreciated that the climate was never 
favorable to the artist even under the most auspicious circum- 
stances. The temperature averaged between forty and fifty 
degrees below zero. Notwithstanding the severe cold the springs 
beneath the snow were often open, and not infrequently, 
while breaking trail for the party, Mr. Schoonover found him- 
self in icy water. At one time he was saved from being swept 
away only by the strap of his camera which caught on an edge 
of ice and held against the strong pull of the current beneath. 

This was but the beginning of a varied series of pilgrimages 
in quest of the authentic. Some of these trips took Mr. Schoon- 
over into areas so different as cowboy and mining regions in 
the West, slums of New York City, thatched cottages in Nor- 
mandy, and steerage passage with the immigrants to the 
United States. 

In the spring and summer of 1910, he added to his store of 
knowledge about the Canadian Indians by pushing north from 
Lake Superior in a canoe by the Hudson Bay-Long Lake Post 
route down the Kenogami to the James Bay country. “This 
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long canoe trip gave me a fine idea of the summer life of the 
Indians,” he later wrote. ‘‘I saw the coming of the fur brigades 
to the Post, the trading of the winter’s harvest of skins, and the 
spending of the credit. I watched the building of the bark 
canoes and enjoyed the very intimate summer tepee life of the 
care-free trapper. This rounded out a year’s toil and pleasure 
of the red man and provided as fine a working idea of the 
North Indian as any artist ever had or will have, for the life 
that I saw is fast changing.” Again he gave a first-hand ac- 
count of the experience in pictures and words. The article, 
**The Fur-harvesters,” appeared in Scribner’s Magazine for 
October, 1912, and contained as a frontispiece a full-color 
reproduction of one splendid painting which shows an Indian 
chief cautiously trading his furs across a counter at the Post. 
That no other artist will again have such an opportunity, one 
gathers from his description of the country into which he went 
that summer: 

**To the north lay a vast and intricate water route to James 
Bay, that had as yet no certain topographical birth save that 
made by the hand of the Indian map-maker on a piece of birch 
bark. It was still one of the great wild trapping grounds of 
Canada, and it was our purpose to venture north into the very 
heart of the Cree and Ojibway country. . . .” 

After his marriage in 1911 to the lovely and talented Martha 
Culbertson of Philadelphia, Mr. Schoonover took his bride on 
a six week honeymoon trip through Florida, Cuba, Central 
America, the southwest and southern states of his own 
country. Upon assignment from Harper’s Magazine he left his 
bride briefly with friends in New Orleans and chartered a 
small boat which took him down into the bayou country, 
populated with people from the back-waters of society; people 
ostensibly engaged in shrimp fishing but more profitably 
following other pursuits less legal. The trip fitted him for vivid 
and colorful illustrating work on numerous pirate books and 
stories, among which (and perhaps most notable) was Hol- 
land’s Yankee Ships in Pirate Waters. The immediate outcome 
was an article written and illustrated by the artist for Harper’s 
Magazine: ‘‘In the Haunts of Jean LaFitte.” 

These varied processes of bringing the out-doors into his 
studio paid abundant reward and shaped his career. The 
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CANADIAN TRAPPER 


One of the sketches made by Mr. Schoonover in the wilds of Canada, 
during the four winter months spent with trappers and Indians from Novem- 
ber, 1903, to March, 1904. 
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amount of his work for serials and short stories in magazines 
was phenomenal. And those writers of yarns connected with 
characters and events in the wilds of Canada were delighted to 
secure authentic pictorial complements. As early as 1901, Mr. 
Schoonover had illustrated a story of R. K. Chambers in the 
famous Harper’s Weekly. When Jack London’s classic ‘‘White 
Fang”’ appeared serially in The Outing Magazine during 1906, 
his dramatic animal sketches, packed with muscular action 
and pictorial snarls, gave their added touch of reality. Pub- 
lishers called on him to illustrate other books in the field— 
books by James Oliver Curwood, Sir Gilbert Parker, and 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. Quite fittingly, his strong and im- 
aginative illustrations accompanied a new edition of Mary 
Johnston’s classic, To Have and To Hold. But always there were 
the hundreds of sketches demanded by the magazines. And his 
full color paintings began to be reproduced for the covers of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Country Gentleman, The Ladies 
Home Journal, McCall’s, McClure’s, Collier’s, The Cosmopolitan, 
and many others. 

With such a background of preparation he was perfectly 
equipped to illustrate those classics of adventure and strife so 
dear to the hearts of boys through many generations—and he 
gladly accepted the rédle. Like Pyle, he could make the decks 
of a pirate ship tremble under the tramp of feet and the bloody 
savagery of hand-to-hand combat. His illustrations for Ralph 
D. Paine’s sea stories, Blackbeard Buccaneer and Privateers of ’76, 
were not the first or the last of this kind. When the publishing 
firm of Harper and Company brought out the familiar and 
readable series of classics illustrated with Louis Rhead’s line 
drawings in black and white, Mr. Schoonover furnished the 
brilliant and colorful paintings which were reproduced as 
jacket decorations and frontispieces for these bocks: Cooper’s 
Deerslayer, Tom Brown’s School Days, Gulliver's Travels, The Swiss 
Family Robinson, Robin Hood, Kidnapped, and many others. Other 
companies who wished to establish their own series for boys 
turned to Mr. Schoonover to help them in the keen competi- 
tion, and he did illustrations for books in ‘“The Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf” series issued by Little, Brown and Company; for 
“The Riverside Bookshelf’’ series issued by Houghton, Mifflin. 
He has continued in this field, his latest being a series of line 
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drawings reproduced in color and in black and white for Elsie 
Singmaster’s Rifles for Washington, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin. Little wonder, then, that we have all become familiar 
with that significant title-page caption, ‘“‘Illustrated by Frank 
E. Schoonover.” 

Mr. Schoonover’s truth-telling pictures, with their conscien- 
tious attention to detail, have not always satisfied the more 
carping critics. He once received a letter in which the writer 
took him to task for having made twenty-three mistakes in a 
single illustration for a western story. The errors ranged from 
portraying a gun being used several years before it had been 
invented, to creating a false position for a cowboy’s hat. Mr. 
Schoonover’s ever-present sense of humor saved him in this 
awkward situation. He replied that his critic did not unuaer- 
stand: the picture had been intended as a contest and there 
were actually twenty-four errors in it. He offered his con- 
dolences to his ambitious correspondent who had come within 
one of securing a perfect score! On this comic note the incident 
was closed, although the artist admitted that he was even more 
careful, afterwards, to secure accuracy. 

Such a brief survey of Mr. Schoonover’s accomplishments 
in illustration merely scratches the surface. Furthermore, it 
indicates only one aspect of his many-sidedness. In recent 
years he has been doing more and more non-illustrative work, 
much of which has been connected with murals for homes and 
institutions throughout the country. Again, in his ancestral 
home in Bushkill, Pennsylvania, he spends the summers paint- 
ing in the old barn there. And for his own pleasure he returns 
to landscapes serene and peaceful in contrast with the restless 
surge of winter storms and ocean wilderness which have fur- 
nished settings for his more dramatic paintings. Entirely 
different, also, is his longstanding fondness for work with 
stained glass—and in recent years he has designed several 
stained glass windows for churches. His knowledge of technical 
details, drawn from the written documents and records of the 
old masters, is so extraordinary that he is an authority on the 
creation of appropriate surfaces for different kinds of painting. 
Like his forerunners in the middle ages, he combines expert 
craftsmanship with his artistry. 
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For many years, Mr. Schoonover has been one of the sup- 
porting members of the Wilmington Society of Fine Arts, 
serving in many capacities, as teacher and executive. He has 
had outstanding success with students who are now active and 
prominent as illustrators. And much of the credit for the es- 
tablishment and maintaining of Wilmington as a center of art- 
interest is due to him. His popularity as a teacher is perhaps 
surpassed only by his popularity as a lecturer before both tech- 
nical and lay audiences throughout the country. A speaker of 
great wit, humor and imagination, he leads artists and on- 
lookers down the intricate paths of thought and meaning 
which he has made his own. Among the various positions he 
has held are the art-editorship of The Outing Magazine, mem- 
bership in the American Society of Illustrators, director of the 
Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts. He is also a member of 
The Players Club of New York and of the Franklin Inn Club 
of Philadelphia. Quite appropriately he was one of the con- 
tributors to the “‘Howard Pyle Memorial,” and was one of 
Harper’s “Quarter Century Men.” 

Today his picturesque studio on Rodney Street, near the 
Brandywine Park in Wilmington, is a store-house of the past 
and a promise of the future. Against the walls are not only 
great stacks of canvases which testify to his love of the out-of- 
doors. There are also fondly preserved Indian accoutrements, 
gay colored bonnets, robes, bead work, and snowshoes. And 
from the rafters of the studio is suspended a splendid birch 
canoe made by the Canadian Indians. Also slung from the 
roof are huge files of canvases, many of which are records of 
his wanderings or his favorite historical subjects. One shows 
the victorious occupation by the French of a captured village; 
another reveals a small party of trappers making the first path 
through the newly fallen snow. And quite by contrast is an 
exceptional study of Abraham Lincoln’s grave face, long one 
of Mr. Schoonover’s favorites. 

It would be hard to imagine a symbol more expressive than 
this studio. From it he has so often gone out to read the world; 
and after his return he has sent out from it his living pictures. 
Little wonder, then, that they have brought others so much 
pleasure—and that the response of others has also brought him 
fame. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XIII, Number 1 
November 1941 


THE Council of the Friends held an important business meet- 
ing at 40 Mercer Street, Princeton, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 7. The major purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
financial problems connected with the publication of The 
Chronicle. Heretofore it has been sent out to all Friends—over 
one thousand of them—without charge. It seemed desirable to 
put this publication on a more stable basis of financial self- 
support, rather than to rely further on large individual gifts or 
on funds drawn from the exchequer of the Friends. Finally, 
after serious consideration, it was voted that a letter be sent out 
to the Friends simultaneous with the mailing of this November 
issue, Volume 3, Number 1; that the letter should announce 
this as the last number of The Chronicle to be distributed with- 
out charge; that the remaining three numbers of Volume 3 
will be supplied only to those interested ones who are willing to 
pay a subscription fee of $2.00 for the volume. 

Membership in the organization of the Friends is not con- 
ditional upon the placing of such a subscription; but only 
those Friends who carry the subscription will receive The 
Chronicle. 
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For the first two volumes, some Friends have very generously 
sent in voluntary contributions toward the expenses of print- 
ing. During the past twelve months such contributions, 
totalling $57.00, have been received from the following 
Friends: 


Miss Resa S. CAWLEY Miss ELEANOR C. MARQUAND 
SERGE CHEREMETEFF James H. Persuinc 

E. M. Crancy ’11 Jay R. Ruoaps 716 

A. D. Fercuson °40 Francis W. Rosinson ’29 

C. H. Grirriru Lup.ow P. Stronc ’09 
ARCHIBALD A. GuLICK S. WaAtcotr 712 

R. T. H. Hatsey Joun S. ’24 


Mrs. ALIcE JOLINE 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND GIFTS 


ContrisutTions from Francis H. Payne ’91, U. J. P. Rushton 
36, and Willard Thorp support purchases in three fields. 
Since the June issue of The Chronicle we have received $175.00 
from these three Friends to cover acquisitions in Victorian 
literature, Southern States literature, and American literature, 
giving the fields in the order of the names above. 

Contributions for general expenses of the organization 
totalling $139.00 are in addition to those listed in the last 
issue. These came from: 


Cuauncey BELKNAP 712 Ricuarp W. Lioyp ’28 
James Boyp 710 Howarp McWI.u1aMs ’88 
Haro tp E. Dretricnu ’09 ALBERT G. MILBANK ’96 
Marion ’06 GeorceE W. Perkins 717 
Max Farranp ’92 N. F. Van Horsen ’94 
Joun B, Heyt ’14 R. A. Winters 735 


Joun C. Kerr ’96 


The establishing of the Archives of American Letters is 
described in the Report of the Librarian for the year ended 
June 30, 1941. The following Friends have contributed to that 
collection during the past four months: Struthers Burt ’04 and 
Mr. and Mrs. Colin Clements. 

' Several books and miscellaneous pieces have been presented 
to the Library by Friends since the last issue of The Chronicle. 
Space permits the mention of only a few of these gifts: from 
Francis F. A. Comstock ’19, twenty-five volumes on art and 
related subjects; from Thomas H. English ’18, ten books and 
pamphlets for our Southern collection; from Frank J. Mather, 
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Jr., eleven volumes for the print collection library; from 
Sterling Morton ’06, further additions of pamphlets and 
periodicals on current problems; from Henry D. Pierce, Jr.’06, 
a splendid Japanese temple tapestry, miscellaneous volumes 
on history, politics, economics, drama, poetry and travel, 
photographs and post cards of scenes of foreign lands, Prince- 
toniana, and several newspapers, periodicals and pamphlets 
related to historical events, all collected by Mr. Pierce and by 
his father Henry D. Pierce ’68; and from Willard Thorp, sixty- 
six volumes mainly in literature, together with two letters from 
E. E. Coburn and Augustus Thomas. 


Gifts were also received from the following Friends: 


Jacos N. Beam °96 WHEATON Lane ’25 
Harvie BRANSCOMB WiuraM J. Latta, JR. 
Paut 719 Joun C. ’26 
PrerRE Cook ’92 KENNETH McKENZIE 
Epwarp S. Corwin R. Morey 
GrEorGE W. ELDERKIN K. PRENTICE ’92 
Epwin S. Forp 713 GeorcE M. Prigst ’94 
RosBerT GARRETT ’97 E. RaycrorT 

W. Scott Hastinecs 710 A. ’89 
James C. HEALEY ARCHIBALD A. SCHENCK 
Hucu O’NEILL HENCKEN ’24 LIONEL V. SILVESTER 713 
Mrs. HENRY STuART STEVENSON 718 
Joun F. Jone, Jr. ’07 Van TasseL SuTPHEN 
James W. Kisiinc Matcoim O. YounGc 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Tue Report of the Librarian for the year ended June 30, 
1941, has been mailed to all Friends. This gives a comprehen- 
sive picture of the activities of the year. 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


HE Library has recently acquired the manuscript of an 
poem by the English poet, Thomas Camp- 
bell (1777-1844). During his lifetime Campbell enjoyed a 
literary reputation greater than any of his contemporaries, 
excepting only Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott. Today he is 
principally remembered for three war poems, Ye Mariners of 
England, The Battle of the Baltic, and Hohenlinden. Written at 
that moment during the Napoleonic Wars when England was 
counting on her fleet to repel invasion from a continental army, 
these poems are so stirring as to have led one critic to write of 
the author: ‘‘He has the glorious distinction of being .. . 
nearer than any other poet among many to being a perfect 
master of the great note of battle-poetry.”” Campbell is also 
given credit for having originated the idea of the University of 
London. 

The poem in the Library is entitled Lines to Mrs. Charles 
Denham. Little can be ascertained about Mrs. Denham, beyond 
the fact that her friendship with Campbell was of long standing. 
She had apparently enjoyed repute as a beauty in the famous 
coterie of Sir Joshua Reynolds and his friends, and she had 
been married to the historical painter, William Hamilton 
(1731-1801). Her second husband was the brother of Dixon 
Denham (1786-1828), one of the earliest and most intrepid of 
African travellers. 

At the foot of his poem Campbell has inscribed the follow- 
ing: ‘16 Septr. 1832—Sussex Chambers, Duke St. St. James’s. 
In the House in which Milton wrote his ‘Defensio populi 
Anglicani.’ ” If in 1832 the ghost of Milton had revisited the 
chambers where, nearly two hundred years before, he had 
rendered such valiant services to the cause of freedom, his 
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shade would have been warmed at finding his humble succes- 
sor busy with affairs of the same complexion. 

The fall of Warsaw in 1831 had crushed a valiant uprising 
of the Poles against their Russian oppressors. Many Polish 
refugees fled to London, where they were encouraged to keep 
alive the hope of one day seeing their country at liberty. Camp- 
bell was the founder and head of a society known as the 
Literary Association of the Friends of Poland. A marble tablet 
in his rooms in Duke St. commemorates the poet’s devotion to 
the cause of a people who have again known where to turn in 
their trouble. 
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